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sculpture. So much of modern art, in poetry
as in painting, runs to mere drapery. " I
grant," said Lessing, "that there is also a
beauty in drapery, but can it be compared
with that of the human form 1 And shall he
who can attain to the greater, rest content with
the less1? I much fear that the most perfect
master in drapery shows by that very talent
wherein his weakness lies." This was spoken
of plastic art, but it has a yet deeper meaning
in poetic criticism. There too, the master is
he who presents the natural shape, the curves,
the thews of men, and does not labour and
seek praise for faithful reproduction of the
mere moral drapery of the hour, this or another j
who gives you Hercules at strife with Antseus,
Laocoon writhing in the coils of the divine
serpents, the wrestle with circumstance or
passion, with outward destiny or inner charac-
ter, in the free outlines of nature and reality.
The capacity which it possesses for this pre-
sentation, at once so varied and so direct, is
one reason why the dramatic form ranks as
the highest expression and measure of the
creative power of the poet; and the extra-